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SOMETHING'S GOT TO GIVE 


An ear to the educational ground last week caught sounds of an onrushing trainload 
of possible trouble, labeled the 1960's. It brings with it the need to implement a 
dedication to quality teaching and learning. It brings, too, a surge of enrollment to 
the public high school. 





Various states across country have already heard the hum in the rails. In Illinois, 
Supt. George T. Wilkins has called for revision of the state's tax structure. He added: 
"The federal government, with the largest taxing power, contributes least of all--and 
will continue to do so until the federal aid to education debate is concluded." 








In Connecticut, according to the New York Herald Tribune, < three-year Study of the 
Role of the Public Schools carries implications which forecast "an end of 'localism.'" 
In Maryland, a tax equalization and school support study indicates urgent need for 
relief in some counties, while New York State (see EDUCATION U.S.A., Sept. 24) has al~ 
ready launched a new approach to the problem of school finance, 





Going to the crux of the question of "where's the money coming from?", Edward M. 
Tuttle, former executive secretary of the National School Boards Association, in the 
September issue of the organization's news bulletin, urges "school board members and 
their associations throughout the nation" to keep in mind the following "basic princi- 
ples": 1. In a representative democracy such as ours, the national government has a 
major stake in the foundations of learning (general education) for all its people... 
2. The tremendous shift in balance during the last generation between the agencies 
which collect our taxes and those which pay for public education calls for a new align- 
ment in educational support between local, state, and federal sources of revenue. 

3. It is entirely possible to contribute a definite measure of federal support for 
public education without infringement on the hereditary pattern of state and local con- 
trol of the schools, if it is handled on a simple accounting basis to the state depart- 
ments of education. 





Calling on school board members to be "educational statesmen" who act on principles, 
Mr. Tuttle said "some form of federal sharing in support of public education is inevi- 
table." He stated: "It probably is much closer than most of us think." (For more 
facts and figures, see page 2.) 





——". . . AS OTHERS SEE US” 


The Manchester Guardian has arrived at this editorial conclusion: "The im- 
pression has been created that American school children are being coddled by 
their teachers, that intellectual quality is being sacrificed to democratic 
quantity, that the ‘cold war' is being lost in the easy-going classrooms of the 
junior high. . . (The complaints) have not been entirely justified. . . The main 
faults outstanding are lack of money and administrative confusion==both due, in 
the last analysis, to the Federal Constitution itself. Education is the respon- 
sibility of the states, not the Federal Government~-and the states are chronical- 
ly impoverished." 























THE POINT OF NO(T ENOUGH) RETURN 


When it comes to signing the check, one could easily believe, in some states, that 
he was paying a federal income tax rather than a state tax. + 





In New Hampshire, citizens are now paying in property taxes $6.30 of each $100 of 
personal income. In South Dakota, it's $5.90, Nebraska $5.60. And in states where 
property taxes are low, state taxes are usually correspondingly high. As an example 
take Louisiana, a state that is using about every tax ever invented. Here state taxes 
consume $7.80 of each $100 of personal income. In Mississippi, it is $7.70. 





Nationwide figures, gathered by the NEA's Research Division, show also that there 
are some soft spots. "Some states," says Sam M. Lambert, director of the division, 
“have neither a sales nor an income tax and can do much more to support public educa-~ 
tion." But 33 states already have an income tax and about the same number have a sales 
tax. In the 20 states that already have both, resistance to further taxes is becoming 
difficult to overcome. 





For those who feel the United States can now rest on the oars-=-because in the last 
decade teachers' qualifications have improved, salaries have gone up, more free text- 
books purchased, supervisory and administrative services strengthened=-here are two 
facts to ponder: of every 10 pupils in grade 5, fewer than 6 finish high school; of 
every 3 entering grade 9, one quits before he gets his high school diploma. 





Ten years ago we were spending $5 billion a year on public elementary and secondary 
schools, including current expense and capital outlay. Today, 10 years hence, says 
Dr. Lambert, it is almost three times as much, or $14.5 billion. At the present rate 
of growth and expansion, we will move in the next 10 years from $14.5 billion to $29 
or $30 billion. 





The figure is staggering. But balance it against the U.S. gross national product and & 
it assumes different proportions. Ten years ago the GNP was $258 billion per year. To=- 
day we are running at the rate of $475 billion, and shortly after the first of the year 
the nation will probably cross the half trillion dollar mark. By 1970, according to 
Fortune, our GNP should reach $750 billion per year. "There is no question," says Dr. 
Lambert, "but that we have the capacity to support quality education. The serious road- 
block is lack of machinery for putting this capacity to work." 





THE AFFLUENT AGE 


Walter Lippmann, philosopher, journalist, and long- 
time friend of American public education, celebrated 
his 70th birthday last week. In 1954, Mr. Lippmann 
declared that "it is only in the context of our era 
that we can truly conceive the problem of educating 
the American democracy." 

From the vantage point of his years and wisdom, 
he looks at “our era" today like this: "The great 
drama of the twentieth century is that we are living 
in the midst of unprecedented abundance, This has 
produced problems not dreamt of by Jefferson and 
Hamilton. Nobody knows anything about the future 
of a mass society where everyone can read, write, 
and vote, and yet where everyone remains undisciplined 
by events. In the long run, I believe the Soviet 
system will inevitably be softened by the affluence 
of luxury. But you will have to live 50 years to 
know what will happen to America." Walter Lippmann 











THE SLEEPER STIRS AND STRETCHES 


An educational issue still quietly snoozing as American schools jumped to action in 
the 1959-60 school year, was prodded into wakefulness last week. James E, Allen, Jr., 
New York State Commissioner of Education, proposed a Presidential Advisory Commission 
on Education, consisting of a group of: "really distinguished Americans" who would an- 
nually assess the needs and progress of the nation's schools. Dr. Allen made his pro- 
posal at a press conference before the opening of the 77th annual meeting of the Coun- 
cil of School Superintendents, Cities and Villages, State of New York. 





Dr. Allen also urged a federal law requiring annual presentation by the President 
to Congress of a special education report, embodying the proposed commission's assess= 
ment of the nation's schools. Recommendations on school needs, drawn up as a result 
of the report, would be included in the President's State of the Union message. Dr. 
Allen stated that while the commission would explore every facet of the schools' situa- 
tion, it would offer only "curricular suggestions." 





INVITATION TO MOSCOW 


A personal invitation to "be sure to call on me when you are in Moscow" has been 
given a young American educator by Vyvacheslav P. Yelyutin, Russian Minister of Higher 
Education, who held a press conference in Washington last week before returning home 
with the Khrushchev party. Richard Renfield, project secretary for the Educational 
Policies Commission, who will act as interpreter and assistant to the tour director 
when American superintendents visit Russian schools this month, received the invita- 
tion and was told, "It will be a pleasure to see someone from here." The tired but 
affable Yelyutin, apparently afraid he was rushing the press conference, laughingly 
told Renfield, "When you are in Moscow, I will be glad to give you a three-hour inter- 
view."" Renfield, an able Russian conversationalist, is the author of a survey of 
Russian schools, titled "Soviet Criticisms of Soviet Education." 





Other matters covered at the minister's meeting with newsmen ranged from Pushkin 
to teacher preparation. On the first, he regretted that American students know so 
little about Russian life and literature. On the second, he said Russian teachers 
are just as divided in their opinions on method versus content in teacher preparation 
as are American. Mr. Yelyutin said he was greatly impressed with the friendly atti- 
tude displayed by American students and teachers. "It would not be seemly," he said, 
to offer any criticism of American schools. This he would postpone to a more suit- 
able time because “education is too precious a concept to speak lightly of it." 





LOS ANGELES LAYS IT ON THE LINE 


"It is our firm belief that taxpayers' money should not be misspent by permitting 
unruly pupils to waste time, upset classes, and distract others who wish to learn." 





This was the statement of Ellis A. Jarvis, superintendent of Los Angeles schools, 
upon distributing to parents of the city's 600,000 students a brochure spelling out 
a new code of discipline adopted by the school board. The code, which was distributed 
to teachers in more detailed form, provides rules and procedures for corporal punish- 
ment, suspension and expulsion of unruly students. Under the new regulations, stu- 
dents may be suspended or expelled when other means of correction have failed for of- 
fenses including disobedience, persistent defiance of authority, membership in fra- 
ternities or sororities, smoking, habitual profanity or vulgarity, truancy, stealing, 
use or sale of alcoholic beverages, and use or possession of narcotics. 





Prepared by a committee of 20, the new regulations are specific in detailing the 
responsibilities of pupils, teachers, administrators, and the school board in enforc- 
ing good conduct. 











In Washington last week, the House Appropriations Committee found it had 

a best seller on its hands. Close to 6000 copies of the transcript of 

Vice Admiral Hyman G. Rickover's closed session before the Committee on 

August 18 had been distributed with requests coming in "by the hundreds," 
according to a committee aide. @ 





The Admiral, who visited the USSR with Vice President Nixon, introduced a 
set of Russian school examinations into the record and said it "definitely 
shows. . .that our schools are not the best in the world." He urged the 
following plan of federal action: national standards for high school 
diplomas and teachers; scholarship aid to talented poor children; federal equalization 
funds to help poorer states provide as good an education as richer states to give eventual 
true regional democracy in education. Falling back on well-used cannon, the Admiral 

fired a parting blast at the NEA and the U.S. Office of Education, charging them with 
being "a vast bureaucracy of ‘life adjustment' people who control our primary and second- 
ary schools." 














Last year the Washington, D.C., Board of Trade argued at public hearings that a 
proposed lowering of city schools' pupil-teacher ratio would impose an unbearable burden 
on District taxpayers. This year, in a fit of absent=mindedness, the trade board, in a 
brochure titled "It's a Capital Idea to Locate Your Business in the Washington Area," 
pointed to Washington suburban schools where pupil-teacher ratios generally are lower 
than the city's schools, as good reasons for moving into the area. 





Don't look now, but the teacher in the classroom next to yours may be a fugitive 
from Dr. Frankenstein's laboratory. Dr. B. F. Skinner of Harvard predicts that in just 
two.years machines will be teaching lessons from kindergarten to college and in five years 
they'll be able to expound on anything from mathematics to languages, for the school that 
wants them. Meanwhile, back at the U.S. Office of Education, James E. Gibbs, Jr., chief 
of the State School Systems Section, says that computers and memory machines are increas~ 
ingly being used through National Defense Education Act funds to speed up data collecting 
for planning school programs. And in case all this is more than you can think of com- 
fortably, cheer up at the words of Mrs. Ida Rhodes, mathematician at the National Bureau 
of Standards. Mrs. Rhodes says that electronic machines now do the "boring, stupid" jobs, 
and soon will leave man free "to tackle the problems of humanity." 





DIED ~~ Abraham Flexner, 92, author of the famed 1910 report on medical education 
and father of the Institute of Advanced Studies, at Princeton. It was through Mr. Flex- 
ner's efforts that the institute secured Albert Einstein as its first professor. >> 
Francis J. Brown, 64, staff associate of the American Council on Education since 1940. 


> NEWSMAKERS -- Paul H. Emerich, formerly superintendent of schools, Fremont, Mich., 
has succeeded Evart W. Ardis as superintendent of schools of Ypsilanti, Mich. >> Clayton 
L. Akin, formerly president of Daycroft School, Stamford, Conn., has joined the East 
Williston (L.I., N.Y.) school system as principal of the high school. >> Corma Mowrey, 
NEA president in 1950-51 and director of the division of professional services of the 
West Virginia Education Assn,, named associate director of lay relations by the NEA. >> 
Vaughn D. Seidel, formerly superintendent of Alameda County (Calif.) schools, is now 
superintendent of the Larkspur (Calif.) school district. 
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